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EDITORIAL 


Teacher-Training: Retrospect and Prospect 


With the September number, the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TIONAL SocioLocy will begin its twenty-third year of 
publication. It was originally designed as a magazine of 
“theory and practice” in the then newly developing field of 
Educational Sociology. At the time of its projection, the 
educational world was saturated with the individual physio- 
logical psychology approach to education. The curriculum 
was content and child centered. 

Since that time there has been a growing recognition of 
the role of group life, culture, and community in human 
behavior. Instinct psychology has gone “by the board.” 
IQ’s have ceased to be the Alpha and Omega of education. 
Many evidences are being manifest that education is shift- 
ing its emphasis from the child centered to the school which 
is community centered. While IQ and performance tests 
still have their place, the emphasis has shifted from psycho- 
metrics to socio-metrics and group dynamics. While subject 
matter mastery is sti needed, the dynamic of education is 
now on total personality development. 

The JoURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy has had a 
major role in the development of that change. From the be- 
ginning, Sociologists have contended that behavior was 
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more a matter of culture than of psychological factors; the 
mores were more of a determinant of human behavior than 
the S-R. It is now becoming clear that group leadership is 
by far more necessary in teacher competency than under- 
standing the laws of learning. 


The fore-going developments indicate, in this writer’s 
opinion, that the battle over the “nature of human nature” 
has been won. The big problems in teacher training today 
relate to how to translate the insights gained from these 
developments into teacher competency. 

There is a real sense in which we stand today on the 
threshold of advances in group life, and understanding of 
the group process, at about the same place where educators 
stood at the beginning of this century with regard to in- 
dividual human nature. At that time William James was 
writing concerning the psychological principles of learning. 
Intelligence testing was in its infancy. Thorndike was soon 
to develop his performance tests. These developments failed 
to free human beings sufficiently for them to make their 
maximum contributions. Teachers in some schools are able 
to mouth all the cliches of democracy yet divide up on a 
faith basis to eat their lunches. Social scientists report that 
the snootiest of all social institutions in the average Amer- 
ican community is the high school. While we are using 
posters on brotherhood, observing Negro history week, 
Brotherhood week, and developing units on tolerance, we 
are still “gerrymandering” school districts to send Negro 
children to all-Negro schools and white children to all- 
white schools. 


It is obvious that a new approach to teacher training has 
to be developed. Here, of course, we run into the vested in- 
terests of education. Every department and every subject 
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field has its followers who believe they have the panacea for 
ills which beset education. Our authors, Kolodny and 
Isaacs, in this number of the JOURNAL condemn, in a scath- 
ing article, the teacher training institutions for the devel- 
opment of so many “education” courses, and the duplication 
of courses covering the same subject matter. Their panacea, 
however, is as devastating as the malady, in this writer’s 
opinion. If there is one thing which should be clear it is that 
subject matter mastery alone does not make teacher com- 
petency. Teachers must obviously have scholarship. There 
is no guarantee, however, that “scholarly teachers” are any 
better educational leaders than the unscholarly ones. 

Does not the whole of teacher training need to be re- 
thought? Instead of scholarship versus “teacher training” 
do we not need to think of teacher competencies in the light 
of changing demands of the society. What are these com- 
petencies? Obviously scholarship is one. Research compe- 
tency, group leadership, an understanding of human nature, 
community organization, skills in human relations, and 
evaluation abilities are a few of the others. 

This discussion is sufficient to indicate that teacher train- 
ing is in for considerable re-examination if education is to 
be made a vital force in our society. The question is whether 
educational leadership can meet that challenge. If this mag- 
azine can contribute to that re-focusing of educational 
direction in the next few years as it has contributed to the 
previous changes mentioned above, it will have more than 
served its purpose. 

Dan W. Dodson 








TEACHER-TRAINING: THE ACHILLES HEEL 
OF EDUCATION 


Jules Kolodny and William Isaacs 


Professional educators need not be told that education 
is in an unhealthy state of affairs in the United States today. 
The crisis, if it may be called such, is not due to any alarm- 
ing degeneration of our educational system; schools today 
are probably vastly superior, in an all around sense, to 
those of fifty years ago. The alarm arises from the very 
great and apparent discrepancy between promise and per- 
formance — between what education can do and what 
education is doing. 

Many educators are inclined to blame this state of affairs 
on inadequate school appropriations. Penny-pinching bud- 
gets, no doubt, add to the difficulties. Schools cannot be 
properly administered on a shoe-string purse. Low salary 
schedules tend to attract the meek and the less competent. 
Community and administrative efforts to regulate the pri- 
vate lives of teachers, subjecting them to indignities not 
heaped upon others, surely alienate the more-spirited ele- 
ments away from the teaching profession. The absence of a 
“sound recruiting program for future teachers” undoubted- 
ly contributes to the failure of education to educate. But 
even if these serious shortcomings and grievances were 
remedied, the educational gap between possibility and 
achievement would still be great. 

Although it may seem like an educational truism, what 
we still consider basic to the entire educational problem is 
the need for intellectual, scholarly and pedagogic compe- 
tence on the part of the classroom teacher. We do not think 
his present training adequately meets that need. We believe 
that Dr. Paul Klapper, president-emeritus of Queens Col- 
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lege, stressed this very point in his analysis of the problem 
(First, Teach the Teachers.” ) But we are not at all certain 
that his sound approach is that of many professional edu- 
cators, to whom securing better teachers simply means 
requiring of prospective teachers more courses in principles 
and methods of education. This point of view which flour- 
ishes in most State Teachers Colleges and in many Schools 
of Education can be explained largely as a reaction to in- 
ferior teaching — past and present — and to inadequate 
teacher training in many of the Liberal Arts and Science 
colleges throughout the country. In these colleges, students 
are very often exposed to teachers who are primarily 
scholars and research experts; they can’t teach, resent the 
need to do so, and regard their classroom work as a neces- 
sary evil to maintain their academic standing. It should 
come as no surprise to learn that, under the circumstances, 
students find the educative process no less painful than do 
the professors themselves. In a recent survey of Brooklyn 
College teachers, made by the Department of Sociology of 
Rutgers University, students rated their teachers high in 
knowledge of subject matter, but low in ability to stimulate 
thought. One student minced no words in describing a full 
professor: “He sure knows his stuff, but he’s a lousy 
teacher.” 

Although academic standards are generally high in 
Liberal Arts and Science colleges, many prospective teach- 
ers get little training in pedagogy. They go forth, model 
their own teaching after that of their instructors, and sin 
as they were sinned against. 

The moment the need for a “science” of education was 
recognized, many educators elevated their calling to a pro- 
fession. Whether from vanity, conviction, vested interest— 
any or all — professors of Education developed the same 
attitude of indispensability and importance towards educa- 
tion as all specialists — the sociologists, the social worker, 
the psychiatrist — adopt towards their calling. 
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Although no educational courses had existed for genera- 
tions and generations, professional educators introduced 
them by the tens and hundreds. The result has been an end- 
less duplication and overlapping with this unhappy conse- 
quence: students are surfeited with pedagogy at the expense 
of scholarship and intellectual training ; whereas in the past 
prospective teachers were abysmally ignorant of the ele- 
ments of sound teaching, they are now more expert at 
knowing how to teach, but insufficiently prepared for what 
they are supposed to teach. 

Our criticism of Teachers Colleges and Schools of Edu- 
cation are essentially these: (1) Too much time is devoted 
to professional courses at the expense of the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. (2) There is an endless duplication and over- 
lapping of courses. 

State Teachers Colleges, which are hang-overs of the old 
Normal Schools, are especially guilty of these practices. 
Although they have improved considerably over the years, 
many are still wedded to an extremely narrow conception of 
teacher training. 

New York State Teachers College, at Albany, which pre- 
pares students for secondary school teaching requires only 
18 units of professional educational training out of a total 
of 124 for the bachelor’s degree. This, however, is clearly 
an exception. In its 1947 survey, the New York Times indi- 
cated that, in most teachers’ colleges, about half of the 
courses are professional — that is, about half of the stu- 
dents’ time is taken up with matters pertaining to education. 

This phenomenal growth of education in state colleges is 
even more effectively revealed by the composition of their 
faculties. At State Teachers’ College, Cortland, New York, 
there are 5 instructors in Social Studies, 5 in English, 1 in 
Mathematics, and 16 in Education. At State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockton, New York, there are 5 in Social Studies, 
7 in English, 1 in Mathematics and 17 in Education. These 
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cases are not exceptions; they are a fair cross section of 
Teachers Colleges throughout the country. If anything, 
students in New York State Teachers Colleges fare better 
than those in other states. Courses given in New York more 
nearly tend to approach those offered in the Liberal Arts 
Colleges. 

In Schools of Education conducted by universities, the 
situation is somewhat better. Although the prescribed num- 
ber of educational courses is less than half the total number 
taken, many of the liberal arts and science courses are tied 
in with education but are not considered education courses. 
One may ponder how mathematics for teachers, social 
studies for teachers, and French literature for teachers dif- 
fer from similar studies for students who do not intend to 
teach. Courses in American literature are taught “with 
special emphasis upon those authors whose productions are 
used in elementary and high schools.” A course in French 
literature is described as emphasizing “the teaching of the 
various types of reading generally presented in secondary 
schools.” These are not the study of literature on a college 
level so much as reviews of elementary and high school 
reading lists. In the process of relating liberal arts and 
science courses to education, it is abundantly clear that con- 
tent courses are watered down. Prospective teachers are thus 
exposed to even more education and less liberal arts and 
science than college records indicate. In order to permit 
students to take more professional courses, a minimum of 
content courses is offered. So, for example, one leading uni- 
versity expects students to be equipped to teach economics 
on the basis of a total offering of four courses of the prin- 
ciples and problem type. 

Along with the expansion of education courses has gone 
another parallel development: the growth of mary new de- 
partments. Many Schools of Education now boast of a 
Department of Safety Education, Department of Visual 
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Aid, Department of Guidance, and so on. It may be argued 
that these are important educational matters. Doubtlessly 
they are. But why Departments? Why not simply basic 
courses? To us, all of this seems to be another case of over- 
expansion — of spreading the butter thin to make it go 
farther. Thus do Schools of Education and Teachers Col- 
leges become enmeshed in a network of wheels within 
wheels. 

Frequently education courses are built up by invoking 
“science” and “philosophy” without warrant. Science of 
Cooking and a Foundations of a Philosophy of American 
Recreation are examples of this tendency. Such pretentions 
are not only misleading, but are inimical to the best inter- 
ests of science and philosophy. How can students be ex- 
pected to grasp the nature of science and philosophy when 
colleges themselves help foster misconceptions ? 

Overlapping of courses cannot always be avoided. In the 
liberal arts and science colleges, advanced courses inevi- 
tably cover some of the ground already gone over in ele- 
mentary courses. This is also true in Schools of Education. 
Much of this duplication could probably be eliminated by 
more careful planning and programming. However, it is 
still true that one is not likely to find the same degree of 
duplication in Schools of Law, Medicine and Graduate 
Faculties of Liberal Arts and Sciences as in Schools of 
Education, particularly in graduate studies. 

Here is a partial list of courses offered under Admuinis- 
tration in the catalogue of one School of Education. How 
much genuine need is there for so many of them? 


Administration of the School 

Administration and the Teacher 

Advanced Research in School Administration 
Workshop: Problems and Practices in Administration 
Apprenticeship in School Administration 

Principles of School Administration 
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Organization and Administration of the Elementary School 
Major Course in Administration of the Elementary School 
Administration of the Junior High School 

Democratic Administration of the High School 
Organization and Management of the High School 

Faculty Participation in High School Administration 
Administrative Practices of the Small High School 

Principles of High School Administration 

Administration of the Secondary School 


Limitations of space do not permit similar analyses of 
the courses given in physical education, vocational educa- 
tion, business education, and other fields, where the same 
duplication exists. Scrutiny of School of Education bulle- 
tins will bear out our contention that the practice is wide- 
spread. From the extensive manner in which physical edu- 
cation and home arts have been expanded at the expense 
of the sciences, for example, one might conclude that it is 
far easier to become an atomic physicist than a teacher of 
cooking or a health education instructor. All of this seems 
to add up to an artificial expansion of a few basic educa- 
tional ideas which are endlessly repeated — jargon, texts, 
and bibliographies — ad nauseam. If they do contain 
greater value than seems apparent, — and we frankly 
doubt it — the courses should be drastically reworked to 
eliminate their repetitive aspects. 

It has been argued that many of the shortcomings we 
have pointed out are due to the rapid development of edu- 
cation as a special field of inquiry. We are inclined to 
doubt the validity of this explanation. American educators 
have given their serious attention to education and its 
problems for at least fifty years. One can scarcely charac- 
terize the developments of half a century as a mushroom 
growth. 

How do prospective teachers feel about the endless mul- 
tiplicity of educational courses? Some have never thought 
about it; others accept their bondage as do all people who 
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find themselves unable to escape from an unpleasant set-up. 
But a large number have been articulate. They frankly find 
many “Ed” courses fruitless, distasteful, boring, deaden- 
ing. If student experience means anything, because of the 
duplication, repetition, overlapping, the point of diminish- 
ing returns very soon sets in. Here are a few typical 
student comments: “Learned trivia.” “Much ado about 
nothing.” “Froth without beer.” “A complete waste of 
time.” “The most boring part of college.” 

This reaction is not typical simply of the undergrad- 
uates, but also of teachers themselves who are required to 
take graduate courses in education for promotions, salary 
increases, contract renewals, and the like. They too, have 
very little praise for these studies. Nevertheless they have 
no choice because Boards of Education, Superintendents 
and Examiners are still sold on the magic wrought by 
highly specialized educational courses. 

This tendency to devote more time to educational 
courses — methods of teaching minutiae — seems to be 
growing. It requires little insight and imagination to real- 
ize that this intensive study by more and more teachers of 
smaller and more insignificant areas of Education will not 
produce clear-thinking minds or scholarly competence. 
College catalogues will grow fatter, educational faculties 
will expand, more and more degrees will be conferred, but 
prospective teachers will be none the better for all this 
pedagogic inpouring. In our opinion, educational courses 
have clearly expanded beyond their capacity to present 
new, worthwhile material to teachers and _ prospective 
teachers. The inevitable paradox has been that we have 
better pedagogues but poorer teachers. 

Schools of Education are not only schools of education; 
they are also business enterprises characterized by large- 
scale organization and shrewd management. “Nothing so 
strikes the foreign observer with surprise as the size and 
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power of American Collegiate Administration,’ declares 
Professor Jacques Barzun. “The best offices in the best 
building, the rows and rows of filing cabinets, the serried 
ranks of secretaries and stenographers make the European 
feel that he has wandered by mistake into the annex of 
some large business concern.” 

If education is big business, it should come as no sur- 
-prise to learn that the payment of fees becomes a substitute 
for learning. One leading institution, for example, grants 
three credits for two-credit course, provided students pay 
the additional fee and submit one extra report. Such prac- 
tices also prevail in connection with the granting of Mas- 
ters’ and Doctors’ Degrees by Schools of Education. Stu- 
dents who do not wish to write a Master’s thesis can solve 
their problem by taking four extra credits of work. Doc- 
toral candidates who are also allergic to scholarly thesis 
writing can earn a degree in Education instead of the more 
traditional Ph.D simply by taking twelve extra credits, and 
submitting what university bulletins describe as “docu- 
ments.” Perhaps students, who are more in pursuit of de- 
grees than learning, are to blame in a large measure for 
this condition. But it is the Schools of Education, in the 
last analysis, which make this possible. 

Another very revealing phase of the “higher learning in 
America” is the research done in its Schools of Education 
for higher degrees. A brief analysis readily discloses that 
much of the “research” is on a level which could be carried 
on by alert and competent high school students; many areas 
of learning are not worth studying; many of the conclu- 
sions reached were obvious at the very outset. 

Here are some of the theses reported in a United States 
Department of Education Bulletin. How much research 
was necessary to establish such obvious conclusions as 
these: 
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Thesis: An analysis of the relation of auditory and visual defects 
to school achievements. Conclusion: They are related. (University 
of Georgia) 

Thesis: What college freshmen in Arizona know about library 
usage. Conclusion: Students need instruction in all phases of library 
usage. (Arizona State Teachers College) 

Thesis: The nutritive value of dietaries available to students of 
the University of Tennessee Cafeteria. Conclusion: The diet is ade- 
quate or inadequate depending upon the individual’s choice of food. 
(University of Tennessee) 

Thesis: A study of factors attending boys’ failure to finish high 
school. Conclusion: School mortality results from economic condi- 
tions, attitude towards school, health, parental status, lack of inter- 
est in school. (Texas Teachers College) 

Thesis: The effect of fatigue upon handwriting. Conclusion: Fa- 
tigue causes illegibility in handwriting. (University of Iowa) 


Or, to look at another group of research projects, how 
valuable are such studies as these: 


The Development of a housekeeping routine for a dormitory hous- 
ing 225 men. (University of Ohio) 

A study of the mathematics vocabulary in six consecutive issues 
of the Readers Digest. (University of Michigan) 

An investigation of the scientific vocabulary appearing in five 
issues of Harpers. (University of Michigan) 


An anecdote related by Flexner, relevant to research 
projects, is worth repeating. After examining a thesis, 
“An analysis of janitor service in elementary schools”, 
Flexner subsequently questioned a professor of School 
Administration whether the duties of an elementary school 
janitor were really different from those of a high school or 
college janitor. “Oh, yes,” the latter replied, “the lavatory 
problem, for example, is with small boys quite different 
from the same problem at the high school level!” 

Fantastic, indeed, are such theses, which, if not typical, 
at least occur with sufficient regularity to be found in 
printed theses lists. The joke would clearly be a good one 
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if the fools weren’t our very own. The candidates who in 
all seriousness make these studies (to say nothing of those 
who approve of them) become teachers, principals, heads 
of departments, school superintendents, professors of edu- 
cation, and even members of state educational commis- 
sions! How much talent and insight can they bring to their 
jobs if such is the type of training they have received? 


It would be unfair to imply that professional educators 
do not recognize the inadequacy of teacher training. At its 
1948 convention, the National Education Association 
“pledged a vigorous, all-out campaign to raise the stan- 
dards of public school education throughout the United 
States.”” Dr. Charles W. Hunt, President of the New York 
State Teachers College, declared at the initial meeting of 
the newly-formed American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, “The education of our teachers is the 
biggest single problem of our time.” The 1947-48 Bulletin 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, explicitly 
states, “Standards for teachers were seriously lowered 
during the war.” This fact is recognized by all in the teach- 
ing profession. Wartime influences are still felt in our 
schools, particularly in the teacher shortage. Now is the 
time to raise standards to pre-war levels and to resume the 
process of gradual refinement and improvement. 

On this question, moreover, educators do not stand 
alone. Even the parents of third grade pupils want to raise 
standards. The real issue is: how are standards to be 
raised? As we have already indicated, to most educators in 
contemporary Schools of Education — and their opinions 
carry the greatest weight because they train most of the 
prospective teachers — the answers still tend to stress 
pedagogy and related fields. | 

We are very much inclined to doubt the wisdom of this 
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approach. Professional educators have rightly insisted that 
teachers must know how to teach. But in their endeavor to 
correct one evil (the appalling ignorance of fundamentals of 
pedagogy by many teachers), professors of education have 
succumbed to another (the overexpansion of professional 
educational training). As a result of this latter emphasis, 
educators have produced a more pedagogic-minded group 
of teachers. But increasing pedagogic requirements does 
not necessarily mean raising standards. Are learned peda- 
gogues necessarily better teachers? 

We are firmly convinced that many prospective teachers 
who are trained in Liberal Arts and Science colleges are 
very often miserably prepared in teaching techniques. They 
should be given basic courses in educational philosophy, 
psychology and methodology, integrated with their general 
education, to overcome this deficiency, and to make their 
teaching more valuable to their students and more self- 
satisfying to themselves. A program of apprentice teach- 
ing should also be inaugurated. 

As far as Schools of Education are concerned, we believe 
that educational reform involves a greater stress upon 
general culture, liberal arts and science, and fewer and bet- 
ter educational courses. The essentials of teaching can be 
taught in fewer, basic courses, beyond which the point of 
diminishing returns quickly set in. The expenditure of 
further study on additional courses which attempt to re- 
duce the areas to which pedagogic principles are applied — 
teaching English in the Ninth year, teaching history in the 
Seventh grade — is not commensurate with the results. 

As Dr. Klapper, who advocates a five year integrated 
course of study — four for liberal arts and one for profes- 
sional training — has observed, “The teacher...should 
receive a broad liberalizing education in which the em- 
phasis on the humanities, the social sciences, and the phys- 
ical sciences is compatible with his personal interests and 
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social needs. General education is as eclectic as life itself 
and is a necessary preparation for specialized or profes- 
sional education.” 

It is difficult to say to what extent the evils we have 
criticized are indigenous to education or arise from the 
misconceptions of educators. Conceivably education may 
deserve the same serious study which is given to medicine, 
law, and engineering. If so, educators have scarcely estab- 
lished this, especially if judged by the courses offered in 
graduate schools. However, since it is no easy task to un- 
derstand the behavior pattern of young children and ado- 
lescents, an intensive study of psychology and mental 
hygiene might perhaps be made the basis of a worthwhile 
graduate school of education. 

Finally, the entire thesis concept needs re-evaluation. 
Although all research is not valueless, the notion that re- 
search per se is desirable should be discarded. As we have 
already indicated, many Schools of Education set their stu- 
dents to work on nonsensical educational projects. The card 
index, the footnote and the bibliography are poor substi- 
tutes for reflective thinking and the play of ideas. Research 
can be desirable if directed at enlarging students’ under- 
standing of fundamental theories and problems, and devel- 
oping power of critical thinking and careful formulation 
of thoughts and ideas. But the kind of thesis-writing we 
have discussed seems utterly senseless. Nothing of value 
comes from counting words in Readers Digest — neither 
to the investigator nor to anybody else. The plumbing 
needs of schools should be matters of concern to engineers 
and architects, not educators. There is still a place for sig- 
nificant theses as well as significant courses. However, 
time wasted on useless projects might better be devoted by 
the thesis writer to clarifying for himself, by first hand 
reading and analysis, fundamental educational concepts and 
controversies. The only apparent (but not real) loss would 
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be the inability of universities to point with pride to the 
thousands of educational projects — useless to be sure — 
completed under their auspices. 

One way not to deal with the problem of inadequate 
teacher-training is that suggested some time ago in School 
and Society by William W. Brickman, Professor of Edu- 
cation. Since Ph.D.’s are being turned out in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, “the situation cries out for reform.” “The 
only solution lies in the direction of still higher education,” 
he declares. ““The time has arrived to revise standards up- 
ward, and to require a super-doctor’s degree of aspirants 
for academic honors.” A serious effort is obviously being 
made here to enmesh teachers (and others) in a higher 
type of what William James called the Ph.D. Octopus. 
The best answer to this dubious proposal is given by the 
Editor of Clearing House, who, tongue in cheek, asks: 
“Why not call it Doctor-Uber-Docktor (DUD) ?” 

When the Liberal Arts and Science colleges devote a 
little more time to orientating prospective teachers in 
pedagogic fundamentals, and Schools of Education spend 
very much more time in producing critically-minded teach- 
ers, between the two, a generation of teachers may be pro- 
duced who will help close the wide gap between promise 
and performance in American education. What we need is 
neither teachers nor scholars, but “scholarly teachers.” 


Jules Kolodny is an instructor in Secondary Education at New York 
University. 

William Isaacs is a teacher in the Christopher Columbus: High School in 
New York City. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND STATUS OF SOCIOLOGY 
IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


Joseph Sandy Himes Jr. 


American Beginnings. 


Sociology, as a separate discipline, bearing the name so- 
ciology first appeared in the curricula of American colleges 
and universities during the third and fourth quarters of the 
last century. Of this early grounding in the American 
academic curriculum, House writes: “As we have pre- 
viously noted, sociology has sometimes been referred to in 
Europe as the ‘American science’. This illusion has prob- 
ably been provoked by the fact that the subject is nowhere 
else so well established in colleges and universities as it is 
in this country.” 

Discussing the origins of the discipline, House says 
further: “... sociology gained some recognition in the 
United States as a distinct science or discipline before it 
was recognized in any college or university as a subject of 
sufficient importance to be represented by a chair or in- 
structorship. The publication of Spencer’s The Study of 
Sociology in 1872 and of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology in 
1883 served to date the beginnings of that extra-academic 
recognition; while the first university chair to be created 
with sociology designated by title as part of the professor’s 
teaching responsibility was probably that established at 
the University of Indiana in 1885, when Arthur B. 
Woodford became ‘professor of economics and sociology’. 
It appears from the catalogue of the university, however, 
that Woodford actually offered only one course in sociol- 
ogy, whereas one such course had been given in each of a 
number of other American colleges and universities several 








1 Floyd N. House, Development of Sociology, McGraw-Hill, New York 
1936, p. 244. 
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years earlier.”* Sociology seems to have emerged as a 
separate discipline through a process of metamorphosis as 
a split and refinement of the earlier subjects of history and 
moral philosophy. Describing the process, Bernard writes: 
“Thus sociology made its entrance into the educational in- 
titutions of the South, as in the North through the four 
avenues of moral philosophy, the philosophy of history, 
‘Social Science’, and sociology proper.” ° 


Beginnings in Negro Colleges. 


Negro colleges do not seem to be numbered among the 
earliest pioneers who introduced sociology into the college 
and university curricula. These schools, however, began to 
emphasize the subject before and just after the turn of the 
century. “In 1894, Morgan college ... of Baltimore added 
a course of eight lectures on Social Science, but the con- 
tents are not indicated.” * “Atlanta University, Hope Col- 
lege, West Virginia University, and the Woman’s College 
of Maryland introduced the subject in 1897.” ° The intro- 
duction of sociology into Atlanta University curriculum 
was doubtless associated with the coming of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois to the faculty of that institution in 1897. Writing 
of the further development of sociology in Southern insti- 
tutions, Bernard says: “Leland University of New Orleans 
and Tulane University of the same city, and the University 
of Arkansas listed courses in 1901. Hampton Institute of 
Virginia and Millsaps College had courses in 1902.” ° 

Data on the early development of sociology in Negro in- 


stitutions are fragmentary. Yet we can fit the pieces to- 





2 Ibid., p. 245. 

3L. L. Bernard, “Historic Pattern of Sociology in the South”, Social 
Forces, Vol. 16, p. 10, Oct., 1937. 

#L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of American Sociology, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 1943, p. 662. 

5L. L. Bernard, “Sociological Trends in the South”, Social Forces, Vol. 27, 
p. 14, Oct., 1948. 

6 Tbid., p. 14: 
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gether into a pattern of growing importance of the subject 
in the college and university curricula. Bernard reports 
that in 1911 Walden University of Nashville, Tennessee, 
listed at least one course in the subject. Bishop and Rust 
Colleges and Fisk University all listed courses in sociology 
as early as 1915, the last institution having a fairly well 
developed department at that date. In the same report 
Bernard lists 17 Negro colleges and universities with 
courses in sociology. This list includes Benedict, Claflin, 
Jackson, Alcorn, Morehouse, Morris Brown, Roger 
Williams, Paine, Scotia, Shaw, St. Augustine’s, Talladega, 
Virginia Normal and Industrial, Virginia Union, and 
Wiley.‘ That is, by 1916-17 sociology had been introduced 
into the curricula of at least 23 Negro institutions. 

During these years several other developments were tak- 
ing place. In 1899, shortly after joining the faculty of 
Atlanta University, W. E. B. DuBois published a lengthy 
survey of Negroes in Philadelphia under the title The 
Philadelphia Negro. This was perhaps the first serious so- 
ciological study of a Negro group undertaken by an Amer- 
ican Negro scholar and published in the United States. 
DuBois envisaged The Philadelphia Negro as the first in a 
comprehensive series of sociological studies of both urban 
and rural Negroes. Of this plan, he wrote: “It is my earn- 
est desire to pursue this particular form of study far 
enough to constitute a fair basis of induction as to the 
present condition of the American Negro. If, for instance, 
Boston in the East, Chicago and perhaps Kansas City in 
the West, and Atlanta, New Orleans, and Galveston in the 
South, were studied in a similar way, we should have a 
trustworthy picture of Negro city life. Add to this inquiry 





7™L. L. Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology in Southern Colleges and 
Universities”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 23, from Tables 1 and 2, 
pp. 496-504, 1917-18. 
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into similar selected country districts, and certainly our 
knowledge of the Negro would be greatly increased.”* 

In this period many departments of sociology engaged in 
useful extra-classroom activities. Describing one such case, 
Bernard wrote in his 1917 report: “At Paine College... 
teachers and students engage in local survey work and 
exhibit the same to mixed audiences...” ° Many of the 
early sociology courses in Negro colleges carried field work 
requirements. When DuBois joined the Atlanta University 
faculty in 1897, he took over direction of the annual con- 
ferences on racial problems. Under his direction, the cele- 
brated Atlanta University series of studies of Negro life 
was published. Speaking of the aims of this series, Dr. 
DvBois wrote as follows: “A study of human life today 
involves a consideration of human physique and the condi- 
tions of physical life, a study of various social organiza- 
tions, beginning with the home, and investigation into 
occupations, education, religion and morality, crime and 
political activity. The Atlanta Cycle of studies into the 
Negro problem aims at exhaustive and periodic studies of 
all these subjects as far as they relate to Negro Ameri- 
cans.” *® Between 1896 and 1917 twenty monographs com- 
prising more than 2,000 pages were published. The series 
includes the following publications: 


Morality Among Negroes in Cities, 1896 

Social and Physical Conditions of Negroes in Cities, 1897 
Some Efforts of Negroes for Self Betterment, 1898 

The Negro in Business, 1899 

The College Bred Negro, 1900 

The Negro Common School, 1901 

The Negro Artisan, 1902 





8W. E. B. DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, Publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1899, p. iv. 

9L. L. Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology in Southern Colleges and 
Universities”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 23, p. 510, 1917-18. 

10W. E. B. DuBois, The Health and Physique of the Negro American, 
Atlanta University Press, Atlanta, 1906, p. 5. 
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The Negro Church, 1903 

Notes on Negro Crime, 1904 

A Selected Bibliography of Negro Americans, 1905 
Health and Physique of the Negro American, 1906 
Economic Co-operation Among Negro Americans, 1907 
The Negro American Family, 1908 

Efforts for Social Betterment Among Negro Americans, 1909 
The College Bred Negro American, 1910 

The Common School and Negro Americans, 1911 

The Negro American Artisan, 1912 

Morals and Manners Among Negro Americans, 1914 
Select Discussions of Race Problems, 1916 

The Negroes of Georgia, 1917 


In 1911 Monroe Nathan Work joined the staff of 
Tuskegee Institute as Director of the newly organized 
Bureau of Records. In the following year he inaugurated 
the publication of the Negro Yearbook. These volumes are 
among the major sociological sourcebooks on Negroes and 
race relations which have been published in the United 
States. 

According to Professor Harry W. Greene, the first 
Negro to receive a Ph. D. in sociology specifically was 
James Robert Lincoln .Diggs. He received his degree at 
Illinois Wesleyan University in 1906."* More important 
for our purpose, however, was George Edmund Haynes’ 
receipt of the doctor’s degree in sociology from Columbia 
University in 1912. Haynes’ dissertation, which was en- 
titled The Negro at Work in New York City, was a com- 
petent sociological study. Soon after receiving his degree, 
Dr. Haynes returned to his alma mater, Fisk University, 
to teach sociology and was probably responsible in a large 
measure for the early development of this institution’s de- 
partment of social sciences. 





11 Harry Washington Greene, Holders of Doctorates Among American 
Negroes, 1876-1943, Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 1946, p. 561. 
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The early development of sociology in the Negro insti- 
tutions of the Southern region reveals an interesting and 
significant paradox of the times. Discussing this whole sit- 
uation, Bernard writes: “But as the known facts now 
stand [1948], it is apparent that sociology was first ac- 
cepted by the smaller institutions of the South and by Ne- 
gro colleges. The reason for the Negro interest is, I think, 
sufficiently evident in the fact that a minority group was 
trying honestly to understand the social situation in which 
it found itself.” ” 

As late as 1916-17 the Negro institutions tended to give 
less emphasis to economics, political science and history 
than comparable white institutions. In the Negro institu- 
tions, however, only history outranked sociology in im- 
portance at that time. Indeed, although history received 
more attention than sociology in these institutions, its rela- 
tive position was below that in comparable white institu- 
tions of the time. Bernard demonstrates quantitatively the 
influence of the Negro colleges and small institutions on 
the status of sociology, by analyzing course listings for 
1916-17. “Taking sociology listings in all colleges as the 
base, economics had an index rating of 172, political science 
of 96, and history of 391, based on the number of courses 
listed ... The fact that it [sociology] outranked political 
science is to be explained in part by the inclusion of several 
Negro and women’s colleges in these statistics, both of 
which gave more attention to sociology than to political 
science or even economics.” ** It seems safe to assert that 
at that time neither Negroes nor women had any large or 
significant stake in the political and economic life of the 
southern region. The study, therefore, of political science 





12.. L. Bernard, “Sociological Trends in the South”, Social Forces, 
Vol. 27, p. 14, Oct., 1948. 
13 Tbid., p. 14. 
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and economics might have appeared somewhat superfluous 
to administrators of institutions for these groups. 


Present Status of Sociology in Negro Institutions. 


In the thirty years following Bernard’s survey of 
1916-17 sociology developed rapidly in all the nation’s col- 
leges and universities as well as in those especially for 
Negroes. As a consequence, today some courses in sociology 
are taught in perhaps every Negro institution in the coun- 
try, and in several, important and even distinguished de- 
partments have been organized. 

One way to measure the increasing importance of so- 
ciology in Negro institutions is to compare course listings 
in the four major social sciences in these institutions be- 
tween widely separated dates. In his study of 1916-17, 
Bernard reports these listings in 18 Negro institutions. “ 
The writer made a similar analysis of course listings in 35 
institutions for 1946-48. Included in the latter group were 
20 privately supported and 15 tax-supported colleges and 
universities. If the number of courses in sociology listed at 
each date is taken as 100, comparisons with the other social 
sciences can be made by computing index numbers. These 
data are presented in the following table. 


COURSE LISTINGS AND INDEX NUMBERS FOR THE FOUR 
MAJOR SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SELECTED NEGRO INSTITUTIONS, 
1916-17, 1946-48. 


1916-17 1946-48 
Social Science Course Index Number Course Index Number 
Sociology 28 100 333 100 
Economics 21 75 196 59 
Political Science 6 21 177 53 
History 55 196 304 94 


By comparison with sociology, we note that the four so- 
cial sciences have undergone significant changes during the 





147, L. Bernard. “The Teaching of Sociology in Southern Colleges and 
Universities”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 23, Table III, p. 504. 
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thirty-year period. Economics declined from three-fourths 
of the relative importance of sociology as measured by 
course listings at the earlier date to about three-fifths of 
this relative importance at the latter date. On the other 
hand, political science gained measurably in importance, 
from one-fifth of the rank of sociology at the earlier date, 
to slightly over half of the relative position of sociology at 
the latter date. Most striking, however, is the change in 
position of history. At the earlier date history was almost 
twice as important as sociology. At the latter date, how- 
ever, history was less important than sociology as meas- 
ured by the numbers of courses listed. That is, after thirty 
years sociology has emerged as the leading social science 
in the Negro institutions of higher learning. 

Describing this mounting importance of the subject in 
all Southern institutions, Bernard wrote in 1937: “Within 
the last twenty years the progress of sociology in the South 
has been so rapid and so marked that it cannot even be 
summarized adequately here. There is now no higher edu- 
cational institution where it does not have a place. At 
Virginia, Duke, North Carolina, Fisk, Vanderbilt, Loui- 
siana State, Southern Methodist, and Texas there are de- 
partments of distinction, and in at least one of these insti- 
tutions a department of the first rank for the country as a 
whole. At Virginia, North Carolina, Fisk, and perhaps at 
Louisiana State University, there are in operation research 
programs of a high order of merit and achievement. At 
North Carolina regional and cultural trends are being em- 
phasized, at Virginia community and social problem trends, 
at Fisk racial problems, at Texas the ecological emphasis 
obtains, and everywhere — and especially in the state col- 
leges — research in rural problems goes on apace.’’*® 





157, L. Bernard, “The Historic Pattern of Sociology in the South”, Social 
Forces, Vol. 16, p. 12, Oct., 1937. 
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In reference to dynamic changes of the status of so- 


ciology in Southern college and university curricula, 
Bernard makes the following interesting conjecture: “Per- 
haps it would be somewhat premature to predict from these 
data that in another thirty years sociology will occupy the 
place of the leading social science in southern colleges and 
universities and that it will take a position in advance of 
history itself in an age in which current knowledge about 
society based on the analysis of universally representative 
data which may be employed for purposes of foresight may 
make a larger intellectual appeal than knowledge about the 
past which contributes chiefly to hindsight and emotional 
recall of past events. 

“Perhaps the curriculum makers of Fisk, Hampton, and 
Tuskegee had something like this in mind when together 
they listed in 1947-48 a total of 59 courses in sociology, 33 
in economics, 11 in political science, and 43 in history.” ** 

This trend seems to have achieved its fullest expression 
in the program of Xavier University of New Orleans. Of 
this emphasis on sociology the departmental chairman 
writes: “The school accentuates sociology more than any 
other institution in the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools territory. We look upon the subject 
as a preparation for community life in general, and as a 
basis of better interracial co-operation and understanding. 
We are making every effort possible to send young people 
into the community who are able to stand on their own 
feet; give a good account of themselves in their chosen 
fields; assume full civic and social responsibilities; and to 
be persons of whom the school, community, and general 
public can be proud. We feel that sociology is a major help 
in accomplishing this end.” ”’ 








16], L. Bernard, “Sociological Trends in the South”, Social Forces, Vol. 
27, p. 15, Oct., 1948. 


17 From notes on a questionnaire received in November, 1948. 
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My investigations show that at present sociology is 
taught in every Negro collegiate institution in the country. 
The United States Office of Education Directory of Higher 
Education for 1947-48 lists a total of 101 Negro collegiate 
institutions. This list does not include professional and 
technical institutions, where sociology may not be taught. 
Of these 101 institutions, 71 are colleges and universities, 
12 are teachers colleges and normal schools, and 18 are 
junior colleges. Recent reports from 56 of the 101 institu- 
tions reveal a total of 140 teachers. Of the total, 121 were 
employed in 45 colleges and universities, making an aver- 
age of just under three teachers per institution. If this 
average holds true for the 71 colleges and universities, 
there are then at present 199 teachers of sociology in this 
class of Negro institutions. Seven of the 56 institutions 
reporting are teachers colleges and normal schools. These 
schools have a total of 13, or nearly two teachers per insti- 
tution. If this ratio is true of the 12 teachers colleges and 
normal schools in the country, there are 23 additional 
teachers of sociology in these Negro institutions. Four of 
the 56 institutions are junior colleges. These schools re- 
ported a total of six teachers, or 1.5 per school. According 
to this ratio, there should be 27 teachers of sociology in the 
18 junior colleges. In the aggregate these estimates amount 
to a grand total of 249 teachers of sociology in the coun- 
try’s 101 Negro institutions of higher learning. 

Of the 140 teachers of sociology about whom reports 
were received, 44, or 31.4 per cent, have earned the doc- 
tor’s degree. If this percentage holds true for the estimated 
group of 249 teachers, there are then 78 teachers of so- 
ciology with earned doctor’s degrees-in the Negro institu- 
tions of the nation. Obviously, none of these persons 
received their specialized training in Negro institutions, 
and most got their advanced training in Northern uni- 
versities. 
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All these teachers are not Negroes. A considerable num- 
ber of white teachers are employed in the Negro institu- 
tions. In some instances, white teachers in neighboring 
universities serve as part-time visiting professors in Negro 
colleges and graduate schools. Although no census of 
Negro sociologists with earned doctor’s degrees has been 
taken, it seems highly improbable that there are 78 in the 
country at this time. In his study of Negroes who have re- 
ceived doctorates, Harry W. Greene reported that by 1943, 
30 Negroes had earned doctor’s degrees in sociology or 
social science. '** However, not all of these persons were at 
that time engaged in teaching sociology in Negro institu- 
tions. Greene reported that five Negroes had earned doc- 
tor’s degrees in anthropology. At that time some of these 
persons were engaged in occupations other than teaching 
in Negro colleges. A considerable number of Negro stu- 
dents have received doctor’s degrees in sociology since 
1943, but the exact number is not known. On the basis of 
these fragmentary data one may venture the guess that 
hardly more than half of the 78 teachers of sociology in 
Negro institutions with earned doctor’s degrees are Ne- 
groes. The remainder are white teachers or Negro teachers 
with doctorates in other fields. 

Ninety-two of the 140 teachers of sociology about whom 
information was secured have master’s degrees or addi- 
tional training short of doctor’s degrees. These teachers 
are 65 per cent of the 140 teachers. If this proportion is 
applicable to the estimated total of 249 teachers, there are 
162 teachers of sociology in Negro institutions with mas- 
ter’s degrees or additional training less than an earned 
doctorate. Although data on place of receiving advanced 
training was not obtained, doubtless most of these teachers 
secured their specialized training outside the Southern 
region where most of the Negro institutions are located. 








18 Harry Washington Greene, op. cit., pp. 44-47. 
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It was possible to secure information relative to distribu- 
tion of working time and academic ranks for 133 of the 
140 teachers covered in the investigation. Of these 133 
teachers of sociology, 60, or 45 per cent devote full time 
to teaching sociology. Of the remainder, 23, or 17 per cent, 
divide their time between teaching sociology and research, 
and 50, or 38 per cent, engage in teaching and other aca- 
demic non-research activities. If these proportions are true 
for the estimated total of 249 teachers of sociology in all 
Negro collegiate institutions of the country, there are then 
111 full-time teachers of sociology, 42 who divide their 
time between teaching and research in sociology, and 96 
who teach sociology part of their time and carry on other 
non-research academic duties. 

The most striking implication of these data is the rela- 
tively small proportion of sociologists in Negro institu- 
tions who are freed in part from teaching and other aca- 
demic routines in order to carry on research. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that teachers in these institutions 
have not generally distinguished themselves by contribu- 
tions to the literature of sociology. The difficulty of the 
teacher of sociology in the Negro institution is further 
documented in the complaints of many informants that 
they are expected to carry on research while devoting full 
time to teaching and other academic duties. 

Of the 133 teachers of sociology on whom data was se- 
cured, 44, or 33 per cent, were professors, 20, or 15 per 
cent, were associate professors, and 19, or 14 per cent were 
unranked. If we apply these percentages to the total esti- 
mated 249 teachers of sociology in Negro institutions, we 
get the following estimates: 83 professors, 37 associate 
professors, 35 assistant professors, 69 instructors, and 35 
unranked teachers. Further examination of the question- 
naires revealed general agreement between amount of 
training reported and academic rank. No information, 
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however, was obtained relative to experience, research, 
writing, and other factors which might enter into the 
determination of academic rank. In general, however, it 
appears that these teachers are well ranked. 

The 56 reporting institutions listed in 1948 a total of 
7,290 students enrolled in all sociology courses. This makes 
an average enrollment of 130 per institution. Assuming 
that this average is correct for the 101 Negro institutions 
of the country, there were then in 1948 a total of 13,130 
students enrolled in sociology courses of all kinds in the 
country’s Negro institutions. 

In general, departments of sociology and curricula are 
more fully developed in the colleges and universities than 
in either the teachers colleges or junior colleges. This fact 
is evident from an analysis of the data received from the 
reporting institutions which offer majors and minors in the 
field. Forty-two colleges and universities reported on this 
topic: Of this number, 36, or 86 per cent, offer an under- 
graduate major in sociology. One institution reported of- 
fering only a minor in the field. Five, or 13 per cent, indi- 
cated that they offer neither a major nor a minor in 
sociology. These institutions, however, list courses in so- 
ciology which are taught regularly. If we project these 
proportions against the 71 Negro colleges and universities 
of the country, we observe that students may major in so- 
ciology in 58 of these institutions. Two of the 71 institu- 
tions offer only a minor in the field, and 11 offer neither a 
major nor a minor. 

In the teachers colleges sociology is much less empha- 
sized as a field of specialization. These institutions are 
devoted to teacher-training, and education is usually the 
major for all students. In the junior colleges students do 
not have time nor opportunity to begin either majors or 
minors. 

A total of 54 institutions reported on the offering of 
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graduate courses in sociology. Of these, 13, or one fourth, 
reported offering graduate courses in the field. None of 
these institutions, however, offers any graduate work above 
the master’s level. Although it is known that several of 
these institutions offer students the prospect of a master’s 
degree with a major in sociology, all do not. Full informa- 
tion on this point was not secured. 

In the present investigation no attempt was made to ana- 
lyze sociology curricula in the Negro institutions. Inform- 
ants were asked, however, to check on a list of twelve basic 
courses, the ones which were offered annually. The list 
includes: Principles, The Family, Social Pathology or 
Problems, Rural Sociology, Minority Problems, or Race 
Relations, Social Psychology, Research, Anthropology, 
Criminology, Theory, Urban Sociology, and Population 
Problems. None of the courses was offered annually by all 
the 53 institutions which reported on this topic. The an- 
swers were as follows: Principles, 50; The Family, 49; 
Social Pathology, 44; Rural Sociology, 35; Minority Prob- 
lems, 35; Social Psychology, 33; Anthropology, 31; Social 
Research, 29; Criminology, 27; Theory, 25; Urban Sociol- 
ogy, 24; and Population Problems, 17. 

These data show that the tendency is to offer regularly 
the general courses and those designed to aid rural stu- 
dents. They also indicate the wide appeal and usefulness of 
the basic courses and serve to remind us that the Negro 
college still has its roots in the rural Southern setting. The 
courses offered least often are specialized, and are doubt- 
less intended for majors and minors and for students who 
plan to live or work in urban communities. The informants 
listed many other courses which are offered with more or 
less frequency in the reporting institutions. Most often list- 
ed was Educational Sociology — a fact which reminds us 
_that the Negro collegiate institution is still in a large meas- 
ure a teacher-training agency. 
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The continuing growth of sociology in the Negro institu- 
tions is evidenced in many other ways. Negro sociologists 
have made some important contributions to the literature 
of the field, especially in the areas of race relations. In addi- 
tion to what is being done at Fisk University, already men- 
tioned, growing research centers are being developed at 
Howard University and Atlanta University. The teachers 
in Negro institutions participate in the work and serve on 
the programs and working committees of the national and 
regional professional associations. During 1945-46 Presi- 
dent Charles S. Johnson, then Chairman of the Division of 
Social Sciences at Fisk University, served as President of 
the Southern Sociological Society. Professor E. Franklin 
Frazier, Chairman of the Sociology Department at Howard 
University, was President of the American Sociological 
Society in 1948. 

However auspicious the beginnings of sociology in Negro 
institutions may have been, and despite the phenomenal 
growth of the subject in these institutions, both teachers 
and departments are still confronted with serious problems 
and handicaps. This situation is, of course, not unique with 
the Negro institutions, but it is probably more serious in 
them than anywhere else. In a significant commentary on 
this situation, Bernard concluded: “Apparently the heads 
' of the South’s most distinguished departments of Sociology 
are more often than not imported from abroad. It is, how- 
ever, encouraging to note that the heads of the two most 
active and productive departments of sociology in the South 
are southern born, although not southern trained ... One 
of these heads is in a white State university and the other is 
E in a Negro university supported primarily by northern 
funds .... 

“Great departments of sociology cannot be built without 
adequate funds with which to finance research, to draw the 
ablest sociologists to plan and execute sociological pro- 
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grams, and to train the future teachers of sociology in the 
region. Most prospective teachers of sociology in the South 
have gone north for their specialized training; and this has 
been true of almost all the Negro teachers, thus drawing 
off a large part of the potential graduate clientele of south- 
ern departments of sociology.... Only a handful of 
southern sociologists have that freedom from teaching and 
paper reading and administrative drudgery which would 
enable them to compete nationally in research production 
-and publication, and these men almost without exception 
are given their freedom by the national government or by 
northern foundations ....”*° 

Despite these handicaps, the prospects of sociology in 
the Negro institutions of higher learning appear promis- 
ing, and the subject may be expected to occupy a more im- 
portant place in the curricula of these institutions. The 
training and competence of teachers will continue to grow 
with the increasing academic significance of the field. Stu- 
dent enrollment and specialization may also be expected to 
keep pace with increasing emphasis on the subject. We 
may, therefore, look forward to the day when sociology 
will occupy in the Negro colleges and in Negro social life 
in general the place predicted by Bernard. Current trends 
also give reason to expect greater production by Negro so- 
ciological scholars and fuller participation by them in the 
profession as a whole. Thus Negro teachers and students 
may be expected to make increasingly significant contribu- 
tions to the development of sociology in America. 





19, L. Bernard, “Sociological Trends in the South”, Social Forces, Vol. 
27, p. 18, 1948. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PLANS OF MINNESOTA 
RURAL YOUTH * 


William H. Dreier and Burton W. Kreitlow 


Farming, always hard work, has become a complicated 
business, involving high-powered tools, expensive hybrid 
seed, purebred livestock, parity prices, income tax forms 
and labor saving gadgets for the home. In spite of this, 
the 1940 census reported the average native Minnesota 
farmer had attended school for only 7.9 years — or until 
he was approximately fourteen years old. What are the 
indications that future farmers in this state will have more 
than an eighth grade education? In what ways are family 
status, size of farm, parental education and vocational 
plans associated with the anticipated education of rural 
young people? . 

The educational plans of rural youth attending school in 
grades seven through twelve in four Minnesota counties 
were studied to answer these questions. The counties se- 
lected represented four major farming areas of the state 
and the Midwest. One county was located in the Minnesota 
south-central dairy and livestock area; the second was in 
the northern cut-over area bordering Wisconsin; the third 
was in the southwest livestock and cash grain area border- 
ing Iowa and the fourth was in the Red River Valley next 
to North Dakota. 

Nineteen, or 73.1 per cent of all the graded schools in 
the four counties participated in the study. Information 
was collected on a two-page questionnaire from 2,622 sev- 
enth to twelfth grade students. 

Major factors considered as possibly influencing the edu- 








*The problem here reported was stimulated by a discussion with Dr. 
Clifford P. Archer, University of Minnesota, and the analysis was made 
under his supervision. 
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cational plans of these Minnesota rural youth are: family 
status and size of farm, home and family influence, dis- 
tance from school, and vocational plans and personal reac- 
tions of the student. 

Influence of Farm Status and Size 

The educational plans of the children of farm owners 
and farm renters were compared. It was found that a larg- 
er share of the renters’ children plan to quit school with 
the eighth grade. Of the seventh and eighth grade boys, 
20 per cent of the renters’ and 12 per cent of the owners’ 
sons said they would quit school with the eighth grade. 
Sixteen per cent of the renters’ daughters and three per 
cent of the land owners’ daughters said they would drop 
out of school at the completion of the eighth grade. 

Among the children of farm owners and renters attend- 
ing high school there was little difference in reported edu- 
cational plans. There was, however, a difference between 
the plans of boys and girls. Of the high school students 
whose fathers were owners and renters, 18 and 17 per cent 
of the boys planned for education beyond high school com- 
pared with 24 and 21 per cent of the girls. 

The boys and girls from farms of different sizes who 
anticipated education beyond high school is shown in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


SIZE OF FARM AND PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
PLANNING FOR EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Size of Farm 
Under 81 to 161 to 241 to Over 
80 Acres 160 Acres 240 Acres 320 Acres 321 Acres 


Boys 


Number 168 208 94 48 60 

Per Cent 34 33 31 18 44 
Girls 

Number 185 179 85 39 33 

Per Cent 66 67 59 72 78 


Only 18 per cent of the boys who lived on 241: to 320 
acre farms planned for an education beyond high school. 
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About one-third of the boys from farms of less than 240 
acres planned to go beyond high school compared with 44 
per cent of those who lived on farms larger than 320 acres. 
Of the girls living on 161 to 240 acre farms, 59’per cent 
planned for post high high education compared with 66 
per cent of those living on farms smaller than 160 acres 
and 78 per cent from farms over 320 acres in size. 

If the farms were a quarter section or less or over half 
a section in size, more of the young men and women in this 
study planned for an education beyond high school. 
Influence of the Home and Family 


The influence of the family size on school attendance 
was noted by Ekstrom in a study of eighth grade students 
of rural ungraded schools in two Minnesota counties. He 
found the average number of children per family where 
the eighth-grader did not continue in school was 5.3 and 
6.5.’ 

The present study found boys and girls with two or less 
siblings had more extensive educational plans than children 
from larger families. With rare exceptions the increase in 
numbers of brothers and sisters meant that fewer would 
plan for a college education. 

A few seventh and eighth grade boys who planned to end 
their schooling with the eighth grade had no brothers or 
sisters. Seven per cent of the boys who were only children 
planned to complete school with their eighth grade gradua- 
tion and 51 per cent planned for education beyond high 
school. Four per cent of the boys who had seven or more 
brothers and sisters planned to quit at eighth grade, and 
14 per cent stated they would go to school beyond the 
twelfth grade. 

The children tended to plan for more education than their 
parents had achieved. When neither parent had attended 





1 Ekstrom, George F., “Education of Farm Boys and Girls in Minnesota”, 
The Visitor, 33, January, 1946. 
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high school, the largest share of both boys and girls 
planned to attend some special school — such as trade, 
business or beauty culture — after graduation from high 
school. If the parents had not attended college, 25 per 
cent of the boys indicated they would attend college. If the 
parents had some college work, 65 per cent of the boys 
anticipated college. 

Three hundred of the students in the survey reported 
their parents were foreign born. The educational plans of 
this group seemed to be the same as those whose parents 
were native born. The number of parents born in the same 
foreign country was too small to make any comparison of 
nationality and educational plans. 


Distance from School 


Many activities of the school have a part in determining 
the attendance and future educational plans of rural youth. 
This study attempted to check the influence of distance 
from school on present and future educational plans. 

The proportion of boys planning to attend college de- 
creased as the distance from school increased. As the dis- 
tance from school increased. from less than one mile to fif- 
teen miles, the proportion of boys planning for college de- 
creased from 40 to 12 per cent. 

Distance from high school also discouraged many girls 
from anticipating additional education. Eleven per cent of 
the girls who lived fifteen miles from high school planned 
for education after high school compared with 41 per cent 
who lived less than a mile from their high school. 

Two per cent of the boys who lived less than a mile from 
school said they would quit at the eighth grade while six 
per cent who lived more than twelve miles away planned to 
quit with that grade. Less than two per cent of all the girls 
said they would finish only the eighth grade, regardless of 
the distance they lived from the school. 
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Vocational Plans and Personal Factors 


The vocational plans of rural students and their personal 
reactions to school were revealed by this study in three 
ways. First the boys and girls were asked to fill in the blank 
in this sentence: “I plan to be a .........00s0- when I 
grow up.” Second they were given a list of reasons and 
asked to check or write in any which might prevent them 
from graduating from high school. Finally the students 
were asked to check the three most important reasons they 
had for attending or planning to attend high school. 


Vocational Plans of Rural Youth 


There was little difference between the vocational 
choices made by town and farm girls. The farm girls whose 
fathers were renters or owners also tended to choose the 
same vocations. Table 2 lists the nine most popular choices 
and the percentages of girls in each group selecting that 
vocation. 


TABLE 2 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 7th THROUGH 12th GRADE 
RURAL GIRLS FROM FOUR MINNESOTA COUNTIES 


Rural Farm Rural 
Owner Renter Non-Farm TOTAL 

Number of Replies 538 145 618 1301 
Vocation Percentages 
1. Secretary 24.3 28.3 23.3 24.3 
2. Nurse 18.4 15.2 18.0 17.8 
3. Teacher 12.8 13.8 13.9 13.5 
4. Beauty Operator 5.6 10.3 5.7 6.2 
5. Housewife 3.3 2.8 1.5 2.4 
6. Artist iv. ys 1.9 LZ 
7. Musician 1.1 ys 1.6 1.3 
8. Doctor 6 a 1.7 1.2 
9. Nun or Missionary 4 1.4 1.5 1.0 
Other choices 9.2 2.8 10.4 9.1 
No choice 225 23.4 20.6 21.7 


About one-fourth of all the girls wanted to become sec- 
retaries. A little over a fifth of them named no vocational 
choice. Nursing and teaching were the only two other 
choices that were generally named by more than ten per 
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cent of the girls. Ten per cent of the daughters of farm 
renters, however, indicated they wanted to be beauty oper- 
ators. This vocation was also the fourth most popular 
choice of other rural girls and was selected in about six per 
cent of the cases. 

The boys named a wider range of occupations than did 
the girls. The interests of non-farm boys were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the farm youth of their age. Farm 
boys from the rented farms tended to name farming as 
their chief vocational choice more often than did the other 
farm boys. The farm boys stated their vocational interests 
more often than did the rural non-farm boys. Table 3 lists 
the eleven most popular vocational choices and the propor- 
tion of boys who selected that choice. 


TABLE 3 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 7th THROUGH 12th GRADE 
RURAL BOYS FROM FOUR MINNESOTA COUNTIES 


Rural Farm Rural 
Owner Renter Non-Farm TOTAL 

Number of Replies 502 123 534 1159 
Vocation Percentages 
1. Farmer 40.2 45.5 a7 26.0 
2. Mechanic 8.6 33 5.8 6.7 
3. Engineer 3.6 2.4 10.3 6.5 
4. Aviator 4.6 a7 5.1 5.0 
5. Teacher Ze 1.6 3.5 2.8 
6. Doctor 6 0 3.6 2.0 
7. Armed Services 2.0 33 1.8 2.0 
8. Truck Driver 1.0 2.4 1.8 1 
9. Carpenter 1.6 8 1.8 1.5 
10. Scientist 12 0 11 1.0 
11. Forester 6 0 | 6 
Other choices 122 9.8 Zi 7 16.4 
No choice 21.7 25.2 34.1 28.1 


A few more than 40 per cent of all the farm boys wrote 
their vocational choice was farming. The most popular vo- 
cational choice of non-farm boys was engineering, selected 
by ten per cent. Between a fourth and a fifth of the farm 
boys gave no vocational choice and a third of the non-farm 
boys left this question blank. 
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The selection of a vocation is a personal matter that will 
in part determine the educational plans of the individual. 
A farm boy or girl who plans to be a doctor must prepare 
for college. The girl who wants to be a beauty operator, 
nurse or stenographer must train in a special school after 
graduation from high school. Other vocations may be fol- 
lowed with little or no education beyond eighth grade. 
The educational plans of rural youth who selected farming 
and homemaking are compared with those who listed no 
vocational choice in table 4. 


TABLE 4 


SOME VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF RURAL YOUTH AND 
THEIR PLANS FOR VARIOUS LEVELS OF EDUCATION 


Vocational Eighth High School Special 
Choice Number Grade 2yrs. 4yrs. School College 
BOYS 623 Percentages 
No Vocational Choice 
Farm 140 2.9 1.4 71.4 9.3 14.9 
Non-farm 184 iS a 62.5 8.7 27.7 
Farmer 
Farm 258 6.6 5.4 71.4 14.7 1.9 
Non-farm 41 a3 4.9 58.6 19.5 9.8 
GIRLS 313 
No Vocational Choice 
Farm 155 3.2 1.3 64.5 20.0 11.0 
Non-farm 127 1.6 8 59.8 18.9 18.9 
Housewife 
Farm 22 9.1 9.1 63.7 13:7 4.5 
Non-farm ¢ 0 0 67.0 22.0 11.0 


The vocational choices of rural youth in grades seven 
through twelve and their plans for various levels of educa- 
tion are combined in table 4. The proportion who plan to 
quit school before entering high school is therefore smaller 
than if the table were based only on seventh and eighth 
grade students. 

Fifteen per cent of the farm boys who listed no voca- 
tional choice intend to go to college compared with 28 per 
cent of the non-farm boys. Seven out of ten farm boys who 
plan to be farmers or had no vocational choice indicated 
they would complete high school. 
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The educational plans of farm and. non-farm girls who 
listed no vocational plans were similar. The largest share 
intend to graduate from high school, 20 per cent antici- 
pated some special school while 11 and 19 per cent planned 
for college. Only a few girls named “housewife” as a voca- 
tion and two-thirds of these would end their education with 
high school while a number would quit school at the eighth 
grade. 


Reasons For Not Completing High School 


Slightly over half of the farm boys, a third of the non- 
farm boys, a third of the farm girls and a fifth of the non- 
farm girls in seventh and eighth grade checked reasons 
which might prevent them from graduating from high 
school. 

The outstanding reason given by seventh and eighth 
gerade farm boys and girls for not completing high school 
is: “I have to work at home.” This statement was checked 
by 42 per cent of the farm boys and 25 per cent of the girls. 
This was also marked by 17 per cent of the non-farm girls. 

Non-farm boys most frequently indicated: “I am not a 
good student.” Eighteen per cent gave that statement as a 
reason which might prevent them from completing high 
school. Another 15 per cent said, “I do not like the teach- 
ers.” Almost as many, 14 per cent listed, “I have a job 
away from home” as a reason for not completing high 
school. 

The farm girls’ second most frequently selected reason 
was: “I am not a good student,” checked by 12 per cent. 
The farm boys’ second reason, selected by 12 per cent was: 
“T do not need more education for my vocation.” 


Reasons For Attending High School 

Rural youth in high school were more in agreement 
when they selected three out of twelve reasons to explain 
why they expected to attend high school until graduation. 
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The first three reasons were: “It will train me for a job,” . 
“It will prepare me for further education”, and “It will 
help me be a better citizen.”” Each of these reasons received 
about 20 per cent of the checks. Eleven per cent of both 
farm and non-farm boys gave their liking for sports as a 
reason for continuing in high school. Only one per cent of 
the girls considered sports an important reason for attend- 
ing high school. 


Conclusion 


This group of seventh through twelfth grade rural 
youth attending graded schools in four different farming 
areas of Minnesota seem to plan for high school and col- 
lege most often under the following circumstances: 
(1) parents are farm owners rather than renters, (2) the 
farm they live on is less than a quarter section or larger 
than a half section in size, (3) the parents have attended 
school beyond the elementary grades, (4) there are three 
or fewer children in the family, (5) they live only a few 
miles from high school and (6) their vocational choice has 
established educational requirements. 

Rural girls in these nineteen schools most frequently 
planned to be secretaries, nurses and teachers. About one- 
fourth of the boys selected farming as their vocation. How- 
ever, 22 per cent of the girls and 28 per cent of the boys 
list no vocational choice. Rural youth in this study said 
work at home, poor scholarship, their vocational choice and 
dislike for teachers would keep them from completing high 
school. Those in high school who planned to attend until 
graduation said the school would prepare them for future 
education, jobs and citizenship. 








Burton Kreitlow is head of the Department of Rural Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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TESTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


James M. Reinhardt 


Sixty students in sociology at the University of 
Nebraska were invited to-offer objections, if any, to pre- 
vailing methods of testing student achievement in the so- 
cial sciences. Twenty-eight of the students were juniors 
and thirty-two were seniors. About eight per cent had 
transferred from other colleges during or before attaining 
junior standing. The students were also asked to suggest 
ways of improving the content of and methods of admin- 
istering tests. 

The first part of this paper comprises a summary report 
of the students’ opinions and suggestions. The second part 
attempts to offer a brief evaluation of some types of tests 
in the light of assumed educational aims. 

The students exhibited an almost universal rebellion 
against any and all kinds of tests. Some students said 
“We've been tested to death; — tested on everything: 
what we know, what we don’t know, what we shouldn’t 
know, what somebody thinks we should know, and on what 
nobody knows.” Some of the specific criticisms were: 

(1) Too much emphasis on unimportant and unremem- 
berable details. This objection bobbed up in one out of 
every three replies. 

(2) Lack of uniformity in the methods of evaluation; 
and lack of consistency in the amount of emphasis given to 
a subject in examinations, e.g., the instructor may spend 
two class hours on race, and five on collective behavior. 
“When the examination comes around, however, the em- 
phasis is as likely as not to be exactly reversed.” “Some- 
times,” one student commented, “‘it is safer to disregard all 
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the subjects emphasized in the classroom; or perhaps to 
prepare for examinations in the reverse order of class 
emphasis.” 

(3) Too much emphasis on grades and not enough on 
learning. Too many tests of retentive powers and not 
enough of powers of creative thought. One student who 
criticized the lack of “creative” stimuli in the test condi- 
tions suggested that the simplicity and relative unimpor- 
tance of the examination questions probably reflects the 
“level of thinking of the instructor.” 

(4) Too much importance attached to final examina- 
tions. Students commented that some good students are 
terror-stricken by the threat of failure that the final exam- 
inations hold over the student. Moreover, “a student may 
have had a bad night or a bad letter from a girl friend, or 
he may have failed to get the G.I. check.” We recognize 
these unfavorable moments everywhere “except in the 
army and in final examinations.” 

(5) Time too short to allow for any constructive or 
critical thinking. Then the student added, “This is rarely 
necessary, however, since no one would suppose from these 
objective tests that education has anything to do with 
thinking.” The objective types of tests came in for a lot 
of “ribbing.” Example: (a) Made for the ease and com- 
fort of the instructor, not to help or even to test the stu- 
dent. (b) Sociology is not a set and dried subject but a 
live and changing one, and “no examination calling for 
yes and no answers is worth a damn.” 

(6) “We are told that education should enhance the 
powers of thought. But too often examinations are like a 
trap, set with trick questions so that even the student who 
has learned to follow along the channels of the instructor 
gets caught.” Everyone objected to the large classes. And 
the objection was particularly strong where the student 
had experienced the common final examination for all 
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course sections. A fairly significant comment on this point 
was “Each instructor rides his own pet hobby horses and 
these common examinations can do no more than strike 
averages at best.” 

(7) One student who was evidently on good terms with 
a reader reported that this particular reader graded most 
of his papers in a beer parlor. Here the first grades record- 
ed tended to average low, but as the beer went down, the 
grades went up. There was general agreement, also, that 
friendship was an influential factor determining the grade. 
More than half the students, when later questioned, be- 
lieved that cribbing -was rather general in most universi- 
ties, (some of these had had their introductory work in 
other universities), and the cribbing was believed to be the 
most demoralizing influence in the classroom. 

(8) Here are some fairly representative student sug- 
gestions for the removal of examination evils. (1) Elimi- 
nate finals entirely. Some students suggested the substitu- 
tion of comprehensive examinations in the general field at 
the end of the sophomore and the senior years. (2) Pro- 
vide students with problems to work outside of class, later 
to be discussed in the class, or, if the class is too large to 
permit discussion, the papers might be graded. 

There was some objection to the methods of reporting 
grades. A large proportion of students later questioned on 
the matter felt that “satisfactory and unsatisfactory” 
should be the only grades reported. One added, however, 
that so long as we have “primitive inducements such as 
Phi Beta Kappas, Sigma Xis and other awards, this fetish 
grading system must persist.” 

One student suggested that numerous working projects 
should be employed for achievement evaluation during the 
semester and that all the students with grades of 85 or 
above should be excused from the final examinations. This, 
it was pointed out, would be an inducement to students to 
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work hard. Another student tended to refute this position, 
however, by pointing out that the whole system of evalu- 
ating good teachers, administrative officers, and colleagues 
is “screwy and discourages reliable grading anyway.” The 
teacher whose grades show fairly consistently good 
achievement “is regarded as a poor teacher,” so in self- 
defense the teacher whose students do really make excep- 
tional achievement must either devise a tricky examination 
so as to flunk the proper proportion of students or else drop 
down to such poor teaching that achievement for all but 
the deviates is impossible. It was suggested that the easiest 
and most natural course under such a system is to do poor 
teaching. 

One young woman reflected an opinion offered by some 
one else that all freshmen be given examinations upon en- 
tering the university — any kind of examination. “The 
examination is merely a matter of form and is of no con- 
sequence for student evaluational purposes.” “After show- 
ing the freshmen around the campus, giving them a chance 
to look over the football squad, the fraternity row, the 
athletic field, and the swimming pool, give them all a de- 
gree.” “Then those who really want an education will re- 
main; the others will go home.” 

It was also proposed that more life be put into examina- 
tions. “Examinations as now conducted are too dry, too 
un-interesting, and ‘un-stimulating’.”’ One student on this 
point suggested that we might take a leaf out of the book 
of Dr. I.Q. While we have no “Milky Way” or money 
prizes to offer for the best answers, the instructor could 
build up considerable interest by giving grade points, vary- 
ing the number of points with the difficulty of the ques- 
tion. It was suggested that the situation could be drama- 
tized advantageously by scattering a few proctors over the 
large classrooms to select students somewhat on the basis 
of ability to answer questions from the floor. For example, 
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the proctor would say, “TI have a lady, professor.” The in- 
structor responds: “Three grade points for this one.” Lis- 
ten carefully and complete the following sentence: The 
anthropologist, Clark Whissler, says: ‘““Man is the only 
animal....” The student hesitates, fumbles and comes up 
with, “without a backbone.” The instructor replies with a 
note of genuine disappointment: “I’m sorry, too bad, but 
give that student one point.” Next, “I have a gentleman, 
professor.” The professor: “Listen carefully, I am going 
to quote a famous statement which you are to refute, 
There are five possible refutations of this statement ar- 
ranged in the order of effectiveness. I’m going to give five 
points for the best refutation.” Then the instructor reads: 
“As the pressure of competition intensifies with social con- 
solidation, the family regularly disintegrates; the children 
rejecting parental authority at a steadily decreasing age 
until finally the population fuses into a compact mass in 
which all individuals are equal before the law and all are 
forced to compete with each other for the means of “sub- 
sistence.” The questions goes the rounds and some bright 
fellow calls out, “John Lewis.” The instructor sings out, 
“Give that man five points.” 
il 

I want to drop down here to a somewhat more serious 
vein. The kind of examination which is administered and 
the method employed depends primarily upon what the 
course is intended to give the student. There is a wide 
variation among sociology departments as to what should 
properly constitute the subject matter of an introductory 
course. This becomes clear to anyone who advises sociology 
majors, some of whom have had their introductory work 
in other institutions. 

Students who come to us with advanced standing from 
other colleges and universities frequently have little know- 
ledge as to what the introductory course in sociology is 
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about — no more than our own. They remember no more 
than two or three subjects covered in the course and these 
vary all the way from the liquor evil to problems of race 
and race relations. Enough information is available, how- 
ever, to show significant variations in content and method. 
A considerable number of introductory courses include 
much material that ordinarily would be included in a social 
problems course or a course in social pathology. And much 
field work, sometimes of the sort that might be carried on 
in a case work course, is sometimes required. 

From my point of view, the method of choosing the right 
answer and the right interpretation is generally as im- 
portant as what is chosen in an introductory course. Ac- 
cordingly, the examination should provide some oppor- 
tunity for evaluating the student’s ability to use reliable 
methods of choosing. Moreover, as Dr. Delbert Miller of 
the University of Minnesota pointed out some years ago in 
a paper before the American Sociological Society, inference 
statements, that is, statements of judgment and conclu- 
sions arrived at by indirect methods based upon previous 
experiences and judgments, constitute a better index to a 
high level of thinking than direct answers or arbitrary 
opinions. 

Hence, since part of the aim of our examination is. to 
valuate students relative to levels of achievement in the 
capacity to think logically and creatively, it should include 
questions or statements that require the uses of logical in- 
ference. This kind of examination is difficult to prepare and 
administer where large classes, lack of adequate assistance, 
or teacher preference insists upon the so-called objective 
types of tests such as the true or false, the completion test, 
and the multiple-choice test. In fact, the necessity of mak- 
ing tests easy to grade could have considerable influence 
upon methods of teaching in some instances. 

Hence, much introductory teaching may have relatively 
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little value to the student who takes no more sociology or 
whose advanced work in the field requires creative effort. 

Where attempts are made to combine the kind of “book- 
learning” that lends itself easily to the objective type of 
test with efforts to develop an understanding of funda- 
mental sociological principles and reasoning power, from 
a study of social realities, the major ‘part of the examina- 
tion is likely to be based upon the least important part of 
the course. If, for instance, the course instruction has in- 
volved considerable attention to the nature of crisis, the 
instructor will be able to find much live, pertinent material 
in the local community and in the newspapers and current 
journals for demonstrative and illustrative purposes. For 
instance, the contrasting reactions some time ago to the 
proposed appearances of the Negro Virtuoso, Paul 
Robeson, and the fascist sympathizer, Kirsten Flagsted, 
illustrate a kind of material that provides opportunity for 
analysis of social forces, propaganda techniques, and per- 
haps an index clue to conditions of social change. But, 
such analysis would have to be evaluated on the basis of the 
merits of the study, since, except perhaps in a limited way 
by the use of the multiple-choice test, this kind of socio- 
logical investigation does not lend itself to the objective 
type of test. 

Much material essential to a comprehensive introduc- 
tory course in sociology is of the “excursion sort” which 
invites the student to launch out for all he is worth on a 
particular question. Here the problem of evaluating the 
result requires not only a great deal of time anda sense of 
fairness which is likely to suffer unconsciously under the 
prolonged influence of the true-false and completion tests, 
and perhaps the multiple-choice type of test as well. 

If one must use the objective type of test, the multiple- 
choice is by all odds the best. If I may paraphrase Sir 
Francis Galton, it does permit the instructor to sink shafts 
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at a few critical points in order to obtain a general know- 
ledge of the student. This is the method in tests designed to 
determine the individual’s specific knowledge or capacity 
with respect to specific kinds of behavior. That, tiowever, 
is not what I conceive to be the primary purpose of an in- 
troductory course in sociology. 

An example of what I believe to be a weakness of the 
multiple-choice type of test is illustrated from an exam- 
iner’s guide, “Some Principles of Examining, with Aids 
for Consulting Examiners,” published by the University 
of Georgia Press in 1942. The illustration is given in the 
text for the purpose of demonstrating the superiority of 
the multiple-choice test. The student is required to check 
the correct statement. I quote: 


The extent of industrial development, relatively considered, is re- 
garded as partially indicative of the level of cultural development of 
a state. In respect to industry, Georgia of today, as compared to the 
rest of the states in the nation (1) occupies the same relative posi- 
tion as it did in 1860, (2) may properly be regarded as one of the 
ten leading states, (3) has made superior use of its mineral re- 
sources, (4) can never become highly industrialized, (5) occupies 
a median position among the states. 


Now a creative classroom situation dealing with this 
kind of question should provide the student with an oppor- 
tunity to question the validity of the major premise. The 
student might check the correct answer: (1), and thus 
move toward honors convocation, without revealing any 
understanding of far more important sociological matters. 
Such, for instance, as factors affecting the relative rates 
and conditions of industrial development and the signifi- 
cance of such rates and causalities upon social structures. 

It would be correct to reply here that such is not the 
purpose of this sort of examination, which brings us back 
to the original position that the test employed should depend 
upon the purpose of the course. 
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One educator expressed a preference for the objective 
type of examination because, as he said, “it is the only 
kind of test that can be graded fairly and consistently.” 
Such a defense, it seems to me, overlooks a fundamental 
purpose in education. It may suggest also a weakness in 
the ways of thinking on the part of the instructor in the 
social sciences. 

There is some evidence to show that one fairly simple 
easy method of drawing out the more capable students in a 
class is to require the students themselves to ask the ques- 
tions on the subject matter of the course. On the basis of 
a limited experience, I have concluded that the better stu- 
dents will invariably ask more searching questions and will 
show less variation among themselves than the poorer stu- 
dents. The questions asked by the superior students, more- 
over, conform more closely to the instructor’s pattern of 
values. In many instances, their questions will do what the 
instructor’s questions often fail to do: they will tend to 
distribute the emphasis proportionately to the importance 
given to the various topics in the course. 

The practice already suggested, of encouraging students 
to draw illustrative materials on their own from the local 
scene, can be followed all along through the entire semes- 
ter. These may be supplemented by sociological questions 
derived from reading assignments for class discussion and 
criticism. 

May I repeat that before any reliable examination can 
be provided, it is necessary to answer the question, “What 
is the course supposed to do for the student?” 

From my point of view, an introductory course in so- 
ciology should give the student a familiarity with the na- 
ture of social life, its structures and its changes, and their 
intercausal conditions. I agree with McIver that wherever 
technological, religious, and economic subjects are treated, 
they should be treated as aspects of the larger social life 
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and never as isolated areas with peculiar characteristics 
sufficient unto themselves. 

If an examination does no more than test the student’s 
retention of specific facts, it is either a poor test or the stu- 
dent has had a poor course. It should test his grasp of 
sociological principles, and his capacity to employ socio- 
logical reasoning. 

In conclusion, may I agree with a conclusion reported 
some time ago by President Robert M. Hutchins that the 
outstanding defect of our present educational system is 
that it is not concerned with the fundamental aims of hu- 
man life. It is this that contributes to a sense of futility in 
so many students. The exact sciences have probably con- 
tributed at least two things to the student’s evaluations and 
attitude toward the social sciences. In the first place the 
shadow of the atomic bomb has created a demand for some 
fundamentally reliable interpretations of the world of 
value, and in the second place, it has given increased impa- 
tience with unwarranted claims about the nature of man 
and his social products. 





James M. Reinhardt is Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Nebraska. 








MINORITY GROUP DISCRIMINATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


William M. Kephart 


According to the 1940 Census approximately one per 
cent of the American Negroes had completed a four-year 
college course. Far from indicating a lower innate intellec- 
tual endowment than the Whites, this figure actually rep- 
resents the difference in educational opportunity. (Ap- 
proximately five and a half per cent of the American 
Whites completed college in 1940.) 

Part of this disparity, of course, stems from the mores 
and laws in the Southern States where legalized educational 
segregation exists. The Fourteenth Amendment, guaran- 
teeing freedom of educational opportunity, is circumvented 
by providing “separate and equal’ education for Negro 
students. The “separate and equal’ clause, as every so- 
ciologist knows, is largely mythical, which opinion the 
United States Supreme Court also shares. (Witness the 
recent Oklahoma case. ) 

he President’s Committee on Civil Rights in consider- 
ing this question concluded that “The separate but equal 
doctrine stands convicted on three grounds. It contravenes 
the equalitarian spirit of the American heritage. It has 
failed to operate, for history shows that inequality of serv- 
ice has been the omnipresent consequence of separation. It 
has institutionalized segregation and kept groups apart 
despite indisputable evidence that normal contacts among 
these groups tend to promote social harmony.” 

For 1947, according to the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Negroes in institutions of higher edu- 
cation accounted for approximately three per cent of the 
total, despite the fact that the Negroes represent about ten 
per cent of the total population in the United States. A/- 
proximately 85 per cent of these enrolled Negroes were 
attending segregated institutions! 
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A point that is sometimes overlooked in a discussion of 
educational opportunity for the Negro is the wide geo- 
graphic variation in the income per child of school age by 
the various states. Census figures for 1946, for example, 
show that the income per school-age child in the State of 
California was $9,029, while that for Mississippi was 
$2,018! Southern States occupy the last eleven positions 
when the State-income-per-child list is arranged in de- 
scending rank order. Furthermore, when one considers that 
in the “segregated” states the ratio of expenditures for the 
white institutions as over against those for the colored in- 
stitutions is extremely one sided, the overall racial dispar- 
ity becomes enormous. President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
President of Howard University, reports that the Negro- 
White expenditure ratio ranges 3 to 1 in Washington, 
D. C., to 42 to 1 in Kentucky! 

More figures are available indicating not the income per 
school-age child but the actual amount of money spent per 
classroom per year by the individual states. Benjamin Fine 
has taken the figures and has constructed a striking monu- 
ment as follows: 


“If the American primary and secondary school system were a 
sixty-story skyscraper, on the top floor would be 20,000 New York 
school children receiving an education which costs $6,000 per class- 
room a year. Sixty stories down would be 38,000 Negro children in 
schools of Arkansas, Georgia, and Tennessee, receiving financial 
support of less than $100 per classroom. If a rocket bomb blew off 
twenty-eight stories of the skyscraper, not a single Negro child in 
the segregated school systems would be obliged to leave his class- 
room. If yet another bomb should blow away all the buildings except 
the four bottom floors, 99 per cent of the white children in the 
United States would have their schools destroyed, but over half of 
the Negro school children would be unaffected. At best they would 
have classrooms costing $400 per year, with a teacher whose salary 
would be $232 a year in Mississippi, or $371 a year in South 
Carolina.” (1) 


1 Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, Holt, °47, p. 144. 
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Space does not permit the many ramifications into edu- 
cational inequality, but certainly the situation with regard 
to advanced degrees should be mentioned. In 1947 ap- 
proximately 40,000 advanced degrees were granted in the 
United States, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Negro colleges granted 481 of these advanced degrees, all 
of which were masters. These Negro institutions do not 
grant the Ph. D. 

In the unsegregated institutions, according to the same 
source and for the same year, 1947, 8 Ph. D.’s were grant- 
ed to Negroes, as compared to some 3,775 for white 
students. 

The medical school situation shows much the same pic- 
ture. The aforementioned Commission of President 
Truman found that in 1946 some 5,826 physicians were 
graduated from 77 medical schools in the United States. 
Of this number only 154 were Negroes and all but twenty 
of these were graduated from the two Negro institutions, 
Howard University and Meharry Medical College. 

The Commission further discovered that of the 77 med- 
ical schools in the nation only eighteen actually admit Ne- 
groes, although 55 “are presumably open to Negroes.” 

The wastage of manpower becomes obvious from the 
fact that Howard University Dental School had facilities 
for admitting only 50 students last year despite the fact 
that nearly 1,000 had applied! 

Turning to the question of Jewish discrimination one 
can readily see a second large source of wasted skills, al- 
though precise figures have not been so attainable as in the 
case of the Negro. 

However, in the Fall of 1946 the New York City 
Council authorized a full scale investigation on discrimina- 
tory practices in the city’s higher educational system. The 
investigating committee was authorized to take testimony 
under oath. During the hearings the attempt was made to 
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procure the applications of both accepted and rejected ap- 
plicants and compare them in an effort to determine wheth- 
er rejection was in any way influenced by race or religion. 
However, the applications were not produced. The com- 
mittee reports that “...it is fair to assume that the 
colleges or institutions claiming that the accusations of 
discrimination were unjust would assiduously guard the 
records which would result in their exculpation.” 

Unable to procure a sample of accepted and rejected ap- 
plications, the committee studied changes in the applica- 
tion forms themselves. The general findings were as fol- 
lows: Before 1920 the application form called for the 
following information: name, age, place of birth, name of 
secondary school or college, scholastic record, and recom- 
mendations. Subsequently, the applications began to ask 
for religion and birthplace of parents. Finally a photograph 
was required. 

Witnesses before the committee admitted that the latter 
questions were valueless when it came to determining the 
applicant’s qualifications. The committee, therefore, came 
to the “inescapable conclusion” that these institutions were 
“extremely anxious...to ascertain the racial origins, 
religion, and color of the various applicants for a purpose 
other than judging their qualifications for admission.” 

It must be admitted that colleges and professional schools 
have a perfect right to request information regarding race, 
color, and creed. Such information might conceivably have 
significant statistical value. However, there is no reason 
why such information could not be obtained after the stu- 
dent has been accepted. 

In view of the above evidence it will be no surprise that 
Jewish enrollment in the colleges and professional schools 
has dropped considerably in the past ten years. A survey 
made by the B’nai B’rith indicates that between 1935 and 
1946 the proportion of Jewish law school students dropped 
from 25.8 to 11.1 per cent. 
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In the same eleven year period the proportion of Jewish 
students in engineering schools dropped from 6.5 to 5.6 
per cent. In architecture, the Jewish proportion dropped 
from 8.15 to 4.4 per cent; in social work from 13.6 to 11.1; 
in commerce from 16.7 to 10.7 per cent; in fine arts from 
15.5 to 8.4 per cent. 

Interestingly the proportion of Jewish students in os- 
teopathy rose from 9.1 to 20.3 per cent, due to the lessen- 
ing of opportunity in the field of medicine. In the latter 
field B’nai B’rith reports that the proportion of Jewish stu- 
dents fell from 16.1 to 13.3. In dentistry, Jewish enroll- 
ment percentage dropped from 28.5 to 19.7. 

Many educators rationalize the above situation by point- 
ing out that if the Jews constitute three and a half per cent 
of the population, they should constitute only three and a 
half per cent of the college and professional school enroll- 
ment. Of course, on this basis the question might be raised 
as to how many of these educators admit ten per cent 
Negroes to their student bodies? 

In reality, a society needs its best men in the professions, 
regardless of racial or religious affliation. When quotas 
are set on skills and abilities the society itself suffers. 

Unfortunately bias within a society is a deep-rooted 
phenomenon. There is no quick solution. Bias is self thriv- 
ing and self perpetuating. In all history there has never 
been a “quick answer” as a solution. The President’s Civil 
Rights Program is a step in the right direction, although 
how much of the program will become law is problematical. 
The Community College Plan, advocated by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, is also a forward step, 
although the extent to which this proposed plan becomes 
federal policy is also problematical. 

On the one hand it is gratifying that so many individuals 
are sincerely interested in the equality program. On the 
other hand it is regrettable that the tangible progress is so 
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small, and, at least in the case of the Jew, that social retro- 
gression not social progress seems to be the present cultural 
pattern. 








Prof. Wm. Kephart is in the Department of Sociology in the Wharton 
School of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 





UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 
IN A GROUP SETTING* 


Saul Scheidlinger 


Few stages of personality development have been of 
greater concern to parents, teachers, group workers, psy- 
chologists, than that of adolescence. When asked why, 
many workers in the field point to the impulsive, unbal- 
anced and unpredictable behaviour of the teen-ager, coming 
as it does so suddenly after a long period of relatively 
stable behaviour. Much has been written from every angle 
on the psychological, physical, emotional and _ social 
changes during adolescence. The content of this paper, ac- 
cordingly, will be confined to a consideration of how 
adolescent needs can best be met within the group process. 

To the adolescent, weakened by the inner: turmoil caused 
by manifold emotional, physical and social forces, the group 
becomes a resource of strength. It offers support in his 
striving for independence from parental authority. The 
code of the group, as well as the values represented by 
the leader, become new standards of conduct (ego ideals). 
It is inevitable that the adult leader of an adolescent group 
should become the object of mixed feelings of love and 


* Based on material presented at an Institute of the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work in November, 1948. 
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hate. If he becomes overly identified with the distrusted 
parental authority the group members may turn away from 
him. In the words of Edith Buxbaum, “the uniting factor 
now is their hatred toward him, just as was their love for 
him before.” At such points of crisis it is desirable for the 
leader to permit the group members to air their critical 
and hostile feelings. Allying himself with their ego rather 
than with the imagined parental prohibitions, he thus per- 
mits the group to return to the basic positive relationship 
and identification with the adult. The author has success- 
fully applied a similar approach with adolescent groups in 
a progressive school. Through free and permissive group 
discussions with an adult in charge, the students could ex- 
press criticism and resentment in relation to teachers or 
program of study with resultant insight and constructive 
planning for the future. It is not unusual for some ado- 
lescent groups to undergo constant swings from passivity 
to activity, from rebellion to submission. Generally, in 
group situations, negative feelings toward the leader can 
find expression with greater ease because of the support 
the members give each other against the fantasied retalia- 
tion by the adult. (father figure) 

Belonging to a group frequently offers escape from the 
reactivated erotic stimulation afforded by the parental fig- 
ures.” At the same time, group association offers an oppor- 
tunity for a partial expression of these impulses, through 
the sexually tinged attachments among the members, 
through sexy talk, exhibitionism, etc. There is also an op- 





*In respect to identification, an important element in adolescents relates 
to their inability to establish any real and deep attachments (object relation- 
ship). In his undue preoccupation with himself the adolescent has little free 
emotional energy to give to others. His chosen objects such as adults or 
friends serve primarily as sources of support and strength. In this sense identi- 
fication is used as a means of borrowing strength from the other person, thus 
modifying one’s own anxiety and tensions. 


** According to psychoanalytic findings the earlier conflicts of the so-called 
oedipus complex are temporarily revived during early adolescence. 
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portunity for sublimation and release of tensions through 
physical and emotional forms of expression such as sports, 
music, dancing, art. In his relationship to the leader of the 
group, the male adolescent, for instance, can experience a 
very important step in his emotional development. He can 
learn that one can at times defy the father figure (or even 
temporarily take his place) without being destroyed. Simi- 
larly being passive and submissive in relation to the adult 
can be tried out without the accompanying threatening as- 
pects. As the group code becomes a standard for behaviour 
and attitudes, reduction of guilt feelings can take place. 
The individual conscience becomes modified by the less 
severe conscience of the group. The trained worker or 
teacher in charge of an adolescent group is aware of these 
phenomena and consciously attempts to help in strengthen- 
ing the teen-ager’s desirable defenses and sublimations. 

In an article entitled “Psychology of Gang Formation 
and the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents”,* Fritz Redl 
discusses the difficulty involved in establishing a thera- 
peutic relationship with delinquent adolescents who are 
members of gangs. In addition to the specific defenses of 
the individual, the therapist encounters what are termed 
“group psychological defenses.” Being the representative 
of the hated “out group”, the adult educator and therapist 
is frequently hampered in breaking through the strong de- 
fenses which spring from the gang association. The most 
successful approach in this respect lies in the adult’s mak- 
ing himself indispensable in the psychological sense. This 
is accomplished most easily if he can make himself a part of 
the adolescent’s group life. Then the permissive and sup- 
portive group climate helps in dissolving the earlier men- 
tioned defenses against establishing relationships with 
those outside the gang. 

If group work is viewed as an educational process aimed 
at fostering personality growth in addition to democratic 
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group attitudes, then the worker or teacher must under- 
stand the needs of the adolescent before he can be of serv- 
ice to him. This is a much more complicated task than 
working with children in the latency period, where the 
strong desire for group life is less inter-twined with psy- 
chological and emotional conflicts. 

On a previous occasion this author has attempted to out- 
line some of the general dynamic processes operating in 
most face-to-face groups.* These would also hold true for 
institutions, clubs, or even classes. When a group is geared 
to satisfy the needs and interests of its members and is suc- 
cessful at least in part in accomplishing this, the individual 
children begin to feel increasingly secure and protected 
within the group setting. Inevitably varying degrees of 
affection develop toward most of the friendly adults. The 
psychological essence of the small group (cottage, club, 
class, etc.) can be found in the strong emotional ties (lib- 
idinal) of its members to the leader as well as to their 
peers. Wherever a set of predominantly positive relation- 
ships is established between an adult and a group of chil- 
dren, with some esprit de corps present, psychologically the 
leader comes to represent an ideal parent figure. Similarly, 
the quality of relationships among the members is that of 
siblings within an ideal family setting. This does not mean 
that there are no conflicts in such groups. As a matter of 
fact, rivalry and hostility are not only inevitable but also 
desirable as long as they do not disturb the underlying fun- 
damental emotional climate of mutual acceptance and 
warmth. As is the case with a young child in the family, the 
inevitable feelings of rivalry for the leader’s undivided 
attention and affection are usually resolved through the 
process of group identification. As stated by Freud in his 
“Group Psychology and Analysis of the Ego”’* it is as if 


the child says, “Since I can’t have the father for myself 
only, I will see to it that no one else has him for his exclu- 
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sive possession.” This feeling of joint possession of the 
leader strengthens the bond between members and increases 
the solidarity of the group. This is further enhanced by 
group symbolism, participation in successful activities, de- 
sire to out-do other groups, and all the other well-known 
processes which increase the cohesiveness of groups. 

The strong emotional ties of an individual member to 
the leader and the group make for a desire to identify with 
the leader coupled with a willingness to curb those impulses 
which are egocentric and against the common interests. 
The group’s approval as well as that of the person in 
charge, are major motivating forces for change and 
growth — which is also true in all spheres of education. 
It is not unlike the basic process involved in training the 
young child where the desire to retain the approval of the 
mother is stronger than the pleasure derived from continu- 
ing the unsatisfactory childish behaviour. In a group this 
process is enhanced because of the additional motivation 
stemming from the relationship with the other members. 

We have noted that in a free and permissive group at- 
mosphere, some relaxation of the individual’s internalized 
controls can occur. This facilitates creative expression and 
the release of feelings and impulses so essential for person- 
ality growth. Individual or group education become unde- 
sirable from the psychological point of view when the 
individual is asked to repress all his emotions because they 
are “dangerous.”’ According to Otto Fenichel, ° good educa- 
tion would emphasize control of impulses only in specific 
circumstances. Undue repression of all impulses at all 
times causes crippling inhibitions and conflicts. 

It would seem that the above processes can be expected 
to operate in all groups of children depending on various 
factors — such as the degree of emotional disturbance en- 
countered among the members, the balance of the group, 
the personality and attitudes of the leader and the like. 
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Such processes will operate in a haphazard fashion when 
not understood or channelized; when used purposefully 
they can open new vistas for real personality growth and 
lasting educational values. S. R. Slavson stated the follow- 
ing aims for good group education: a) To establish satis- 
fying affective relationships with children and with adults. 
b) To provide ego satisfaction. c) To give expression to 
the creative-dynamic drives of the individual. d) To es- 
tablish attitudes disposing the individual to social useful- 
ness and group participation. ° 

Our interest in general group behaviour and its special 
manifestations in adolescence must not preclude careful 
consideration of the individual. Especially is this true dur- 
ing the period of stress which is adolescence. There is dan- 
ger of explaining deviant and symptomatic behaviour in 
terms of the expected manifestations of conflict typical of 
this age group. One must bear in mind that many psycho- 
neuroses or even psychoses have their overt beginnings in 
adolescence. It is for this reason that it is particularly de- 
sirable for group work agencies or schools to have avail- 
able the services of a specialist for consultation when 
necessary. In the field of social group work there has re- 
cently been developed an increasing tendency to use psy- 
chiatric social workers as part time or even full time staff 
members in this role of consultants. ‘ 

How about the adolescent who presents a behaviour prob- 
lem directly in relation to the group? When do group needs 
take precedence over individual needs? Such questions 
cannot be answered categorically. In a group setting gen- 
erally the interests of the group take precedence over those 
of the individual. When an individual’s behaviour is such 
that it cannot be modified by group influences and has be- 
come threatening to the very existence of the group, that 
individual may then have to be removed. The point at which 
this should be undertaken depends on many factors: the 
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stability of the group, the skill and personality of the leader, 
the availability of special guidance. It is a fact that there 
are some persons who are simply not ready for a regular 
group experience. Some of these can be helped in overcom- 
ing their problems in individual treatment while continuing 
as part of the group. Others may have to be removed en- 
tirely for a time, to receive individual or group psycho- 
therapy. 

Given ideal facilities one would envisage the following 
procedure in dealing with an adolescent who presents se- 
rious problems in any type of group. The first step would 
call for an attempt at understanding the nature of the 
particular difficulties. This would involve the co-operation 
of a psychological specialist (psychiatrist, guidance coun- 
sellor, etc.) One of the important questions to examine is 
whether there is anything in the make-up of the given 
group which either has intensified the individual’s problem 
or has even possibly been responsible in stimulating the 
given problem behaviour. Such an analysis of the given 
child’s place in the total group setting calls for some under- 
standing of group dynamics. Decisions have to be made 
as to whether the adolescent must be removed from the 
group or can be helped within its setting. The procedures 
undertaken then may involve the conscious use of group 
pressure or other group influences in dealing with the in- 
dividual, and/or special attitudes and handling on the part 
of the leader. 

This need for careful evaluation of the group as well as 
the individual cannot be over-emphasized. In many cases, 
disturbances in group functioning, which initially were 
thought due to personality problems, could actually be 
traced in part or completely to unfavorable group factors. 
These might range from a general dissatisfaction with the 
group’s activities through various upsets in inter-personal 
relations or group structure to a faulty balance in the com- 
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position of the group. We must remember here that psy- 
chology has as yet not been able to provide us with as much 
understanding of group dynamics as of the individual. 

Adults in charge of adolescent groups, whether in school 
settings or those of various social agencies, have a definite 
responsibility to meet the needs of the teen-agers under 
their care. Adolescent problems are to a great degree con- 
ditioned culturally and made particularly difficult in our 
age of flux. Despite this, a good deal can be accomplished 
through the planned utilization of group dynamics with an 
attitude of real understanding and respect for the strug- 
gling adolescent. 
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